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PRAIRIE  PROVINCES. 

By  Consul  General  FreilericU  51.  Ryder,  Winnipeg',  Fel»rnary  14. 

Froni  a  commercial  viewpoint  the  year  1915  was  a  remarkable  one 
for  Canada,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  activity  of 
business  men  generally  was  largely  absorbed  in  matters  connected 
■with  the  war. 

Every  mannfactory  appeared  busy:  where  the  market  was  cut  off 
for  any  particular  line  of  goods,  the  factory  was  equipped  for  the  pro- 
duction of  other  lines  for  which  there  appeared  a  demand  and  which 
had  formerly  been  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  complete  evolution  in  the  products  of  many  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments. 

The  furnishing  of  men  for  oversell  service  has  had  the  effect  of 
utilizing  available  labor  in  this  market,  with  the  natural  result  that 
wages  have  increased. 
Importance  of  Winnipeg  as  a  Commercial  Center. 

Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  is  situated  60 
miles  noith  of  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  estimated  population  of  Greater  Winnipeg  on  January 
1,  1916,  was  239,079. 

The  number  of  building  permits  issued  during  1915  was  1,273, 
asfgrecating  in  value  $1,476,300,  as  against  3,130  issued  in  1914,  ag- 
giYga^ii\^'  $12,160,950. 

Winnipeg  is  the  greatest  grain  center  of  the  American  Continent, 
and  the  financial,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  center  of  the  mid- 
dle west,  covering  a  territory  extending  from  Port  Arthur  to  the 
Pacific  coast— a  market  the  possibilities  of  which  are  estimated  to 
exceed  $:'00.000,000.  Owing  to  its  geographical  position,  and  its  com- 
plete railway  facilities,  in  addition  to  many  other  advantages,  in- 
cluding an  abundance  of  cheap  electric  energy,  furnished  by  the  mu- 
nicipal hydroelectric  system,  manufacturing  industries  must  gravi- 
tate to  Winnipeg. 
Important  Railway  Connections. 

The  tAvo  most  important  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
Winnipeg  are  the  main  transcontinental  from  St.  John  and  Mon- 
treal to  Vancouver,  and  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton,  the  latter 
service  offering  passenger  and  freight  facilities  to  Vancouver  froiu 
Winnipeg,  via  either  P^dmonton  or  Calgary.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  also  maintains  a  numl>er  of  important  branch  lines  into 
Winnipeg  from  various  parts  of  the  Province,  and  into  Saskatche- 
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wan  and  Alberta,  with  numerous  connections  from  Winnipeg  to 
United  States  points  over  American  roads  via  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul. 

The  railwaj^  development  of  particular  note  during  last  yeav  was 
the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  to  Vancouver, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  regular  passenger  and  freight  service  over 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  to  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  now  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road from  the  east,  tlirough  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver,  passing 
through  Edmonton  and  Vancouver,  not  previously  connected  by 
railway. 

Not  only  is  Winnipeg  the  connecting  point  of  Canada's  three 
transcontinental  railwaj-s,  but  it  has  also  a  large  number  of  branch 
lines  radiating  from  it.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  transcontinental 
service  opens  up  new  and  valuable  markets  for  Winnipeg's  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  products.  The  shipments  of  fish  from 
Prince  Rupert  during  the  1915  season  were  large.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  was  the  first  railroad  connecting  this  city  with  Prince 
George,  and  has  brought  the  trade  of  the  Peace  River  comitry  to 
Winnipeg  shippers. 

It  is  the  principal  feeder  to  the  steamship  service  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  all  the  passenger  and  fi-eight  traffic  over  the  Great  Lakes 
comes  and  goes  through  Winnipeg.  Figures  recently  published 
show  that  in  wheat  alone  more  cars  have  been  shipped  through  here 
than  through  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Chicago  combined,  and  these 
cars  have  all  come  from  the  main  and  branch  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Canadian  Northern,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways 
scattered  throughout  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 
Winnipeg  as  an  Industrial  Center. 

Winnipeg  has  about  450  manufactories  within  its  limits,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  find  their  way  to  every  town  and  hamlet  from  Port 
Arthur  to  Vancouver.  Its  wholesale  houses  effectually  cover  this 
territory  with  their  commercial  travelers. 

Many  of  the  plants  are  producing  specialties  that  were  previously 
to  the  war  supplied  by  certain  continental  manufacturers,  and  han- 
dling salesmen  report  that  the  retail  dealers  in  these  lines  are  deter- 
mined to  handle  noticing  but  Canadian  and  American  products. 

The  output  of  Winnipeg's  manufactories  for  the  year  1915  was 
valued  at  over  $50,000,000,"  against  $45,000,000  for  1914,  showing  a 
healthy  increase  compared  with  1900,  at  wdiich  time  the  manufac- 
tured products  were  valued  at  $8,000,248;  these  reached  $18,983,248 
in  1905,  and  $82,094,349  in  1910.  The  production  for  1915  gave  em- 
ployment to  about  18,500  hands,  with  a  pay  roll  amounting  to 
$15,000,000  for  the  year,  or  about  an  average  of  $650  to  each  family 
of  four  persons.  This  growth  w'ill  probably  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  because  manufactured  products  now  being  bi-ought  from  the 
east  will  soon  be  made  here,  thus  effecting  a  substantial  saving  from 
the  long  freight  haul. 
Results  of  Record  Grain  Crop. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  general  merchandise  throughout 
Western  Canada  is  considerably  better  than  a  year  ago.  This  would 
naturally  result  after  harvesting  the  greatest  grain  crop  on  record, 
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with  upward  of  300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  alone  produced  in  these 
three  Prairie  Provinces,  the  average  per  operating  farmer  probably 
exc^eeding  $3,000,  or  about  $400  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  rural  po])ulation. 

Bank  clearings,  railway  earnings,  public  revenue  returns,  and  ex- 
port figures  indicate  the  impetus  given  to  trade  activities  by  the 
unusual  gi'ain  crop  and  overseas  purchasing  of  manufactures  more  or 
less  directly  required  for  the  needs  of  war. 

Eepayments  on  i:)rincipal  have  never  been  so  large,  indicating  that 
the  farmers  are  in  a  position  to  materially  reduce  their  capital  liabil- 
ities. In  some  cases  delay  in  marketing  the  grain  yield  is  temporarily 
holding  back  botli  interest  and  principal  paj-ments.  There  are  plenty 
of  funds  available  for  farm  borrowing  at  present,  and  there  should 
be  an  immediate  easing  in  rates  of  interest. 

Failxires  in  V/estern  Canada. 

The  number  of  commercial  failures  in  Western  Canada  for  the 
year  were  few,  compared  with  some  of  the  eastern  Provinces.  Those 
in  Manitoba  numbei-ed  315,  with  liabilities  of  less  than  $2,000,000; 
Sasko.tchewan,  322,  with  liabilities  of  about  $3,000,000;  Alberta.  252, 
with  $1,700,000  in  liabilities;  P>ritish  Colmnbia,  378,  with  liabilities 
of  $3,600,000.  The  failures  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  were  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  for  all  Canada.  The  number  of  liqui- 
dating companies  last  year  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  was  889, 
out  of  a  total  for  Canada  of  2,885. 

Area  of  Farm  Lands — Value  of  Manitoba  Farms,  Etc. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  arable  lands  still  available  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  ^Manitoba,  Saskatchev^'an,  and  Alberta  is  placed  at  272,802,000, 
of  which  105.217,000  acres  are  in  Alberta,  93,459,000  in  Saskatchewan, 
and  74,216,000  in  Manitoba.  The  last  Dominion  census  shows  the 
area  of  land  occupied  as  farm  lands  in  Manitoba  as  12,228^233  acres; 
in  Saskatchewan,  22,642,000  acres;  and  in  Alberta,  17,751,988  acres, 
indicating  that  there  is  sufficient  tillable  land  in  the  three  Provinces 
to  support  an  agricultural  population  of  about  10,000,000. 

The  farms  of  ]Manit<;ba  are  worth  approximatelv  $600,000,000, 
while  in  1911  official  statistics  placed  the  value  at  $463,000,000.  The 
farm  buildings  in  the  Province  are  valued  at  $100,000,000;  the  value 
of  agricultural  implements  in  use  is  estimated  at  $35,000,000;  the 
value  of  live  stock  is  about  $75,000,000. 

Elevator  and  Warehouse  Capacity. 

A  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  by  the  railroads  in  the 
elevators  and  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain  pending  shipment. 
The  greatest  number  of  elevators  are  located  on  the  line  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  the  total  storage  capacity  being  90,327.500  bushels; 
on  the  Canadian  Northern,  42,497,500  bushels:  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
14.775,000  bushels;  iManitoba  Great  Northern,  285.000  bushels; 
Brandon,  Saskatchewan  &  Hudson  Bay,  460.000  bushels,  making  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  148,345,000  bushels. 

Winnipeg  wheat  receipts  exceeded  the  combined  receipts  of  Min- 
neapolis and  Chicago  for  the  calendar  year  1915  by  over  2,000,000 
bushels. 

Owing  to  the  insufficient  capacit}'  of  elevators,  it  is  tlie  intention 
of  the  Government  to  erect  some  at  certain  points  where  congestion 
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more  frequently  occurs.  One  just  completed  in  East  Calgary  lias  a 
capacity  of  2,000,000  bushels  and  is  considered  a  model  of  con- 
venience in  every  way,  being  so  designed  that  1,000  bushels  of  grain 
may  be  moved  frem  the  dumping  bins,  where  it  is  received  from  the 
cars,  to  the  top  floor  of  the  workhouse  in  four  minutes.  The  cost  of 
construction  was  nearly  $1;000,000. 

The  Milling  Interests. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  throughout  the  West  had  a  prosperous 
year,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  conditions  prevailing  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  out- 
look was  not  satisfactory,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
conditions  became  more  favorable.  The  output  of  the  mills  reached 
80  to  90  per  cent  their  full  capacity,  while  prices  were  considerably 
higher  than  the  previous  year.  The  highest  price  was  reached  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  when  flour  rose  to  $7.90  per  barrel,  the  lowest 
price  being  during  the  first  week  in  September,  when  it  touched  $5.80 
per  barrel. 

Considerable  flour  was  shipped  during  the  year  to  Hongkong  and 
other  markets  of  the  East. 

The  feed  mills  did  a  correspondingly  large  business  with  fair 
prices,  these  ranging  from  $16  per  ton  for  bran  in  November  to  $24 
in  January ;  middlings  reached  the  highest  figure  in  January,  selling 
at  $26  per  ton,  the  lowest  quotation  being  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  price  was  $18  per  ton. 

Output  of  Flour,  Oatmeal,  and  Feed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  location  and  aggregate  daily 
capacity  of  flour  and  oatmeal  mills,  with  the  annual  output  of  the 
feed  mills,  on  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  railways : 


Railway  and  location. 


Flour. 


Oatmeal. 


Feed. 


Canadian  Pacific  Ry.: 

Winnipeg  and  east 

Winnipeg  and  west  (Manitoba) 

Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Coltimbia 

Total 

Canadian  Northern  Ry 


Barrels. 
20,  .son 
n,3'),5 
10, 060 


Barrels. 

500 

1,100 

1,805 


Tons. 
1,005 
412 
1,146 


47, 86,5 
11,946 


3,505 


2,6i)3 
454 


Grain  Crops  of  Canada — Crops  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  returns  of  the  average  yield'  per  acre,  made  after  thrashing, 
shows  the  total  yields  of  the  grain  crops  of  Canada  (in  bushels) 
for  the  1915  season,  compared  with  191-t,  were:  Wheat,  376,303,600, 
against  161,280,000  in  1914;  oats,  520,103,000,  against  313.078,000; 
barlev,  53,331,300,  against  36,201,000;  rye,  2,394,100,  against  2,016,800^, 
peas,"  3,478,850,  against,  3,362,500;  beans,  723,400,  against  797,500; 
buckwheat,  7,865,900,  against  8,626,000;  flaxseed,  10,628,000,  against 
7,175,200;  mixed  grains,  17,523,100,  against  16,382,500;  and  corn  for 
husking,  14,308,000,  against  13,924,000  bushels. 

The  wheat  production  of  Manitoba  in  1915  was  96,425,000  bushels 
from  3,342,900  acres ;  Saskatchewan,  195,168,000  bushels  from  6,838,- 
100  acres;  and  Alberta,  51,355,000  bushels  from  1,563,700  acres.  In 
the  three  northwest  Provinces,  therefore,  the  production  of  wheat 
in  1915  is  estimated  at  342,948,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  140,- 
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958,000  bushels   in    191-1;    of   oats,   334,840,600   bushels,   compared 
with   150,843,000  bushels;   of  barley,  35,317,200  bushels,  compared 
■with  19,535,000  bushels;  and  of  flax,  10,559,000  bushels,  compared 
with  7,083,000  bushels. 
Root  and  Fodder  Crops. 

The  total  estimated  yield  of  potatoes  in  Canada  in  1915  was 
62,604,000  bushels  from  478,000  acres,  an  average  yield  per  acre 
of  130.81  bushels.  In  1914  the  corresponding  figures  were  85,672,000 
bushels  from  475,900  acres,  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  180.02 
bushels. 

Turnips  and  other  roots  for  the  whole  of  Canada  yielded  64,281,000 
bushels  from  172,700  acres,  as  compared  with  69,003,000  bushels  from 
175,000  acres  in  1914. 

Alfalfa  yielded  261.955  tons  from  92,685  acres,  as  compared  with 
218,360  tons  from  90,315  acres  in  1914.  Fodder  corn  yielded  3,429,870 
tons  from  343,400  acres,  as  compared  with  3,251,480  tons  from  317,000 
acres  in  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  root  and  fodder  crops  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  for  1915 : 


Province 


Potatoes. 


Turnips, 
etc. 


Hay  and 
clover. 


Fodder 
corn. 


Alfalfa. 


Manitoba 

SasV-atcliewan 
Alberta 

Total... 


BusTiels. 
3,i;4,i»rto 
4, 4' 'S.  000 
5,155,000 


Bjshels. 
1,157,000 
2,930,000 
1,350,000 


Tovs. 
307,000 

94, 000 
311,000 


Tnvs. 

00, 000 
8,300 
5.  700 


Tnvs. 
10.3!10 
3,000 
34.  (HK) 


12,687,000 


5, 449, 000 


712,000 


74,0;)0 


47,300 


Eetvrns  from  Crops,  Etc. 

From  the  grain  crops  alone  the  West  has  already  received  $201,- 
951,943,  which  represents  the  amount  of  wheat,  oats,  flax,  and  barley 
inspected  past  Winnipeg  up  to  December  31  at  the  actual  daily  price 
of  this  grain.  This  is  an  increase  over  1914  for  the  same  period  of 
$112,817,829,  and  over  the  banner  year  of  1913  of  $76,309,671.  In 
addition  to  this,  returns  from  dairy  ])'^oducts  and  that  portion  of  the 
live  stock  for  which  figures  are  available  bring  the  grand  total  up  to 
$234,898,550,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Items. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Wheat 

$94,604,014 
14,502.214 
10, 0-15;  702 
5, 825, 939 

574,602,614 
9,S34,8.S7 
2, 605, 35s 
1,990,255 

$177,562,638 
18  231  982 

Oats 

Flax 

2^  532' 905 

Barley 

3  624  418 

Total 

125, 878, 409 
4,911,6*3 
9, 422, 991 
4, 66;!,  840 

89,132,114 
6, 026, 620 

18, 036, 4S3 
8,400,318 

201  951  043 

Dairy  products 

7, 365, 684 
17,46'.1,56S 
8  111  355 

Returns  from  stock  yia'ds. 

Winnipeg 

Returns  from  stock  j-ards 

Calgary 

_   ._._       

Grand  total 

144,879,923 

121,595,535 

234  898  550 

While  the  live  stock  and  dairy  figures  of  the  year  are  fairly  com- 
plete, there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  to  come  forward. 
On  January  1  there  was  in  store  in  interior  elevators  44,530.960 
bushels  of  wheat  and  at  least  1,500,000  in  transit,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  amount  still  in  farmers'  hands. 
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The  large  crop  movement  has  made  a  record  for  Canada's  three 
transcontinental  railways  centering  in  Winnipeg.  The  number  of 
cars  handled  through  Winnipeg  in  four  months  was  184,505.  Even 
this  does  not  sliow  the  exact  volume  of  the  movement,  because  a  pe- 
riod of  wet  weather  cut  down  the  loading  to  a  minimum  for  at  least 
two  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  October,  and  as  the  crop  was  late, 
the  regular  movement  had  not  begun  in  any  volume  before  Septem-* 
ber  15,  so  that  practically  this  w^ork  was  done  in  three  months  instead 
of  four  months. 
Transportation  Routes — The  Panama  Canal. 

At  present  the  great  highway  of  Canadian  grain  is  via  railroads 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  via  the  lakes  and  other  inland  waterways,  and  by 
rail  to  the  seaboard,  and  thence  by  boat  to  Europe,  for  at  present  the 
demand  for  Canadian  wheat  in  the  Oriental  market  is  limited. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  made  Vancouver  30  to  45 
days  nearer  in  point  of  time  to  Liverpool  and  has  suggested  the 
possibility  of  shipping  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  grain  via 
Vancouver  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Considering  that  Winnipeg  is 
approximately  halfway  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver  so  far  as 
distance  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
grain  from  the  western  half  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  must  eventually 
move  via  Vancouver.  With  this  theory  in  mind  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  build  terminal  elevators  at  Vancouver. 

If  any  considerable  amount  of  grain  from  the  Prairie  Provinces 
is  to  move  via  Vancouver  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  Europe,  it  is 
essential  that  the  corresponding  amount  of  freight  move  from  Europe 
via  the  same  route  to  the  Prairie  Provinces.  This  means  a  change 
in  the  shipping  routes,  the  establishment  of  offices  in  the  West,  and 
genera]  gradual  growth  of  trade  relations  via  such  route. 

The  theory  has  also  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years  that  a  route 
via  the  Hudson  Bay  is  also  feasible.  In  response  to  this  demand,  the 
Canadian  Government  finally  decided  to  establish  rail  connections 
with  the  Hudson  Bay,  and  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  handle  the 
products  of  the  prairies  via  this  route,  an  elevator  at  the  Hudson  Bay 
is  planned  to  be  completed  at  the  time  the  railway  is  finished.  Again 
this  route  is  altogether  a  theoretical  one. 
livestock  at  the  Winnipeg  Yards. 

The  number  of  cattle  handled  through  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in 
Winnipeg  showed  an  increase  of  28,081  head  over  1914.  Of  the  total, 
59,972  came  from  Manitoba,  60,378  from  Saskatchewan,  1G,92G  from 
Alberta,  425  from  British  Columbia,  and  883  from  eastern  Canada. 

A  feature  of  the  cattle  trade  was  the  large  number  of  stocker  or 
feeder  cattle  on  the  market,  and  the  heavy  percentage  of  these 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  There  were  44,975  heacl  of  feeders 
alone  that  went  south  through  the  Winnipeg  yards  in  1915,  while  of 
feeders  and  butchers  combined  the  shipment  to  southern  markets 
was  G3,783,  or  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  at  the  yards. 

The  average  price  of  butcher  cattle  for  the  year  on  the  Winnipeg 
market  was  6  cents  per  hundredweight  less  tlian  in  1914,  but  49 
cents  higher  than  in  1913.  The  highest  price  paid  for  butcher  cattle 
was  in  May,  when  the  average  for  the  month  was  8  cents  per  pound, 
or  $8  per  hundredweight.  "The  lowest  was  in  October,  when  the 
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average  for  tlie  month  was  only  $5.81  per  hundredweight.  Even  this 
low  figure  Avas  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  low  price  of  1914. 

Manitoba  supplied  124,390  hogs  tlirough  the  Winnipeg  yards,  being 
considerably  less  than  in  1914;  Saskatchewan,  237,401;  Alberta, 
123,195,  being  practically  double  the  number  sent  in  1914.  Local 
consumption  fell  olf  nearly  50,000,  but  the  shipments  to  eastern 
Canada  increased  88,702.  There  was  a  decrease  of  about  15,000  in 
shipments  to  the  United  States. 

The  average  price  shows  an  advance  of  34i  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. The  highest  price  was  paid  in  October,  when  it  touched 
$8.92  per  hundredweight  for  the  month.  The  average  price  for  the 
year  was  $8.  While  the  price  was  higher  than  for  1914,  it  was  48 
cents  per  hundredweight  lower  than  for  1913,  and  65  cents  per 
hundredweight  lower  than  in  1912. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Output. 

There  has  been  considerable  development  in  the  butter  and  cheese 
trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  during  the  past  18  months, 
and  in  this  Manitoba  has  played  an  important  part. 

Each  western  Province  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  the  output 
of  butter  and  cheese,  and  satisfactory  prices  were  obtained.  Mani- 
toba reports  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  in 
creamery  butter  and  200,000  pounds  in  dairy  butter.  The  average 
price  of  dairy  butter  increased"  one-half  cent  per  pound,  compared 
with  1914,  while  the  average  price  of  creamery  butter  increased  2^ 
cents  per  pound.  Cheese  factories  showed  increased  production  of 
25,000  pounds  and  an  improvement  in  price  of  1  cent  per  poimd. 
Manitoba's  entire  dairy  output,  over  and  above  the  aanount  used  on 
the  farms,  represents  a  value  of  $3,845,183. 

Saskatchewan  reports  an  increase  of  1,655,500  pounds  in  butter 
output.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  both  price  and  quantity  of 
sweet  cream,  yet  the  value  of  the  dairy  output  for  the  Province  for 
the  year  showed  an  increase  of  $247,249.  Details  in  connection  with 
Saskatchewan's  dairy  output  show  that  62  per  cent  of  the  butter 
made  was  graded  and  sold  with  the  Government  grade  certificates 
attached,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  remainder  graded  on  samples  with- 
out cei'tificates.  Five  of  the  large  cooperative  creameries  turned  out 
100  per  cent  of  No.  1  butter;  two  creariieries,  over  99  per  cent;  three 
creameries,  98  per  cent;  and  four  creameries,  over  97  per  cent. 

Alberta  increased  its  dairy  production  of  butter  for  1915  by 
1,950,000  pounds,  Avith  an  improvement  in  price  over  1914  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound:  but  even  this  advance  is  hardly  as  important  as 
that  of  cheese.  The  out  ut  of  cheese  in  1914  Avas  onl}'  70,581  pounds, 
and  in  1915  it  was  372,693  pounds. 

Up  to  the  present  the  prairies  have  supplied  little  more  than 
suflicient  butter  and  cheese  for  the  local  markets.  There  will  be 
heavier  exports  of  both  cheese  and  britter  this  year  from  the  three 
Provinces,  there  being  an  increased  demand  from  P>ritish  Columbia 
and  otlier  points,  home  and  foreign,  for  the  dairy  products  of  these 
Provinces. 
Poultry  Raising — Meat-Packing  Industry. 

Greater  attention  is  expected  to  be  paid  to  the  poultry  industry 
the  present  year.    The  poultry  husbandry  department  of  the  Mani- 
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toba  Agricultural  College  is  making  every  effort  to  interest  the 
farmers  in  this  industry,  and  the  initial  efforts  have,  thus  far,  proven 
successful. 

The  meat-packing  industry  of  Winnipeg  usually  employs  550  to 
700  hands,  vnih  an  annual  pay  roll  of  about  $650,000.  This  industry 
provides  and  creates  market  for  the  live  stock  of  the  whole  Cana- 
dian west  and  has  made  a  more  rapid  expansion  during  the  past  12 
years  than  any  meat-packing  center  in  the  v\^orld. 

The  output  of  the  Winnipeg  mvat  packers  for  1915  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry.  While  much  of  the  increase  w^as  due 
to  extensive  war  orders,  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  home 
orders. 

The  packing  industries  not  only  provide  employment  to  a  consid- 
erable number,  but  they  distribute  one  to  three  million  dollars 
annually  among  live-stock  ranchers  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 
Manitoba's  Mineral  Production. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mineral  production  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  for  1915  exceeded  $2,500,000,  a  slight  increase  over  1914. 
It  is  expected  that  the  opening  up  of  the  country  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Province  will  materially  increase  its  mineral  development, 
as  there  is  believed  to  be  rich  gold  deposits  in  that  locality.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  the  sands  surrounding  the  lakes  in  that  part. 
Prospectors  have  reported  the  discovery  of  silver  deposits  in  northern 
Manitoba. 

Although  the  mining  industry  in  Manitoba  is  the  least  developed 
of  all  the  Province's  industries,  the  mines  have  produced  in  three 
years  minerals  to  the  value  of  $7,130,000.  There  has  been  a  continued 
increase  since  1912,  but  the  development  for  the  next  3^ear  is  expected 
to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Coal  mining  in  Manitoba  has  not  been  carried  on  to  any  extent, 
although  coal  areas  of  considerable  value  are  know^n  to  exist.  Mani- 
toba coal  has  been  in  use  in  Winnipeg  for  some  years,  and  the  min- 
eral output  for  1915  is  largely  made  up  of  this  production. 

Coal  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

The  Dominion  Geological  Survey  has  estimated  that  the  coal  beds 
of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  with  eastern  British  Columbia,  con- 
tain a  total  of  143,490,000,000  tons,  covering  an  area  of  22,506  square 
miles.  The  mines  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia 
have  scarcely  been  tapped,  yet  have  i^roduced  a  total  in  one  year  of 
about  6,000,000  tons,  with  a  value  of  over  $25,000,000. 

The  coal  is  of  a  good  grade  and  equally  serviceable  for  steam  pur- 
poses and  household  heating.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  generate 
cheap  electrical  power  oy  establishing  powder  plants  at  the  mouths 
of  good  mines.  Promotion  has  been  more  or  less  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  financial  stringency,  but  no  doubt  the  power 
question  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  will  be  largely  settled  by  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  coal  available  in  these  Provinces. 

The  coal  mined  in  Alberta  during  1915  amounted  to  3,667.816 
tons,  Saskatchewan  233,541  tons,  and  British  Columbia  2,238,339 
tons,  a  total  of  over  6,000,000  tons. 

The  western  Provinces  now  use  western  Canada  coal  almost  en- 
tirely, reducing  the  importation  of  Ajmerican  coal  to  a  large  extent. 
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The  low  price  of  coal  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  has  materially 
reduced  the  cost  of  winter  living  in  these  Provinces. 

The  Automobile  Business. 

Despite  the  war,  1915  was  a  good  year  with  the  automobile  houses 
of  western  Canada.  The  prosperity  of  the  grain  grower  has  been 
reflected  in  automobile  sales  generally,  the  demand  for  new  cars 
being  much  keener  than  had  l:>een  anticipated. 

Another  evidence  of  the  trade  revival  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
particularly,  is  the  increase  in  the  automobile  business.  Upward  of 
2,000  new  cars  were  purchased  in  the  Province  during  1915,  with  a 
value  totaling  over  $2,000,000.  The  success  of  the  crop  promises  an 
unusually  large  trade  m  this  line  durmg  1916. 

The  Fishing  Industry  is  Growing. 

The  fish  production  of  ]\Ianitoba  is  greater  than  that  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  combined,  according  to  the  total  figures  published 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  It  is  believed  that  transportation  to 
northern  Alberta  and  the  Peace  River  country  may  considerably  in- 
crease the  fishing  industry  in  the  far  northern  lakes.  The  yield  of 
fish  in  Manitoba  during  1914  was  Avorth  $606,272,  while  for  the  same 
year  the  fish  caught  in  Alberta  were  valued  at  $81,319,  and  Saskatche- 
wan's catch  was  valued  at  $148,602. 

There  are  numerous  large  lakes  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Province  that  abound  in  fish,  but  have  not  been  profitably  exploited 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  The  completion  of  new 
railroads  now  building  should  increase  the  catch  in  the  Province 
during  the  coming  years. 

Shipments  of  halibut  from  Prince  Rupert  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  line  through  Winnipeg  were  made  to  points  in  the  United 
States  almost  daily  during  the  season,  the  quantity  running  as  high 
as  2,500,000  pounds  during  some  months.  The  estimate  of  the  year's 
trade  in  this  fish  alone  is  over  12,000,000  pounds.  Prince  Rupert 
fishermen  claim  to  effect  a  saving  of  $10  to  $12  per  ton  over  ship- 
ments from  Seattle.  The  increase  in  exports  of  fish  from  this  British 
Columbia  port  is  due  to  the  order  in  council  permitting  the  sale  of 
fish  from  American  ships  in  carload  lots  and  its  shipment  in  bond 
through  Canada  into  the  United  States. 

Large  shipments  of  salmon  were  also  made  to  American  markets 
over  the  same  line.    A  more  extensive  trade  in  salmon  is  looked  for 
during  1916. 
American  Fruit  Products. 

Apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  west- 
ern Provinces;  most  of  this  fruit  comes  from  California,  Missouri, 
and  southern  Illinois  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  for  the  reason 
that  fruits  mature  earlier  in  these  States  than  in  British  Columbia. 
This  market  does  not  call  for  the  choicest  fruit,  the  second  grade 
finding  a  more  ready  sale.  About  65  per  cent  of  the  apples  in  barrels 
is  Canadian  grown. 

This  market  is  supplied  with  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  pears,  and 
grapes  largely  from  California,  AVashington,  and  Oregon.  About  50 
carloads  of  Tokay  grapes  weve  sold  by  wholesale  dealers  l&st  year, 
and  cherries  are  in  good  demand  in  their  season.  Most  of  the  fruit 
is  contracted  for  with  wholesalers  in  the  fall,  for  the  coming  season. 
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There  was  a  decrease  of  about  100,000  boxes  in  the  ap])le  produc- 
tion of  the  West  during  1915,  compared  witli  1914,  as  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Acricidture.  The  Okanagan  and  Similkameen 
Valleys  are  becoming  important  comi)etitors  in  these  markets  against 
the  fruit  from  Washington  and  Oregon.  Some  35  cars  of  prunes  and 
plums  fi'om  these  valleys  were  sold  here  last  year. 

A  systematic  advertising  campaign  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  during  the  year  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  fruit, 
but  more  particularly,  the  varieties  grown  in  British  Columbia. 
Additional  Duty  on  Apples — Market  for  Early  Vegetables. 

The  import  duty  on  apples  from  the  United  States  has  been  40 
cents  a  barrel,  plus  7i  per  cent  war  tax.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
pressure  exerted  principally  by  the  British  Columbia  fruit  growers 
and  handlers,  the  duty  has  been  increased  to  30  cents  a  box,  or  90 
cents  a  barrel,  but  with  exemption  fi-om  the  war  tax. 

The  extent  to  which  the  added  duty  will  aid  the  apple  growers  of 
British  Columbia  is  shown  bv  the  official  statistics  of  imports  into 
the  Province.  In  1912  AVashington  sent  in  230,000  boxes;  310,000 
boxes  in  1913;  182,000  boxes  in  1914,  and  about  200,000  boxes  in  1915. 

There  is  a  ready  sale  for  early  vegetables  in  the  markets  of  the 
West.  The  spring  is  so  backward  that  early  gardening  is  practically 
impossible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  safely  protect  hotbeds  from  the  frost. 
The  markets  are  supplied  by  growers  in  Texas,  California,  and 
Florida;  the  celery  comes  mainly  from  British  Columbia. 
Exports  from  Winnipeg  to  United  States. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  $6,287,042  in  the  value  of  the  articles  in- 
voiced at  the  American  consulate  general  at  Winnipeg  for  the  United 
States  during  1915,  compared  with  1914.  The  following  table  shows 
the  principal  articles  and  their  value  for  the  two  years : 


Articles. 


Animals: 

(attle 

Hoj-'s 

Horses 

AutomoM'es 

Circus  outfit 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

1-pps 

Drugs     and     chemicals: 

Glycerin 

Fish 

furs  raw 

Grain; 

Bran 

Max 

I-arina 

Flour 

Middlings 

Oat  huds 

Oats 

Rye 

Screenings 

Wheat... 

Other 

Hides: 

Green  sa'ted 

Sheeps;  ins 

Hoiisehoid  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects 

Lumber » 


1914 


S2, 2fi0,  S49 
5^2,-1(16 
92,985 


1,034,113 

130, 8f')0 
2G,  (i80 

22,029 
605,621 


118,292 

8,144,017 

22,  713 

79, 220 


39,659 
431,976 


113.380 

500,384 
33,088 

1,364,574 
57,117 

259. 253 

977,067 


1915 


$3,328,026 

346, 857 

39,t)98 

34,355 


26,184 
12,734 

26, 782 
666,  (56 
678,372 

98, 852 
619, 142 


549, 527 
41,807 
32,(33 
16,125 
35, 1.77 
54,456 

532, 8^5 
4,411 

1,42  ,199 
48, 446 

287, 583 
1, 818, 333 


Articles. 


Lath 

Pulp  vv'ood 

Machinery 

Meats  and  products: 

Beef 

Bones 

Casings 

Hams 

I'ork 

Tallow 

Tan;  age 

other 

Oil  paintings  and  pictures. 
I'apcr: 

News  print 

Scrap 

Scrap: 

Copper 

Iron 

Leather 

Metals 

Rubber 

Steel 

Other  scrap 

Senega  root 

Soap  lye 

Wool.". 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$105,318 
52,3S5 
12.S,  731 

154,838 
10,072 


593, 135 
297, 7.S9 


23,922 
299, 8.S3 


401,539 
16,757 


90, 989 


118,815 
17,914 
60, 185 

104,534 


1915 


173,659 

20,  S81 
97, 776 

312,494 
10, i63 
11,456 


51, 198 
19, 731 
21,019 
6!t,344 
22,063 

984, 425 
13,015 

5, 2.86 
16, 6S2 
12, 049 
20, 216 
27, 936 
90, 204 
40, 585 
165, 747 


161.644 

79, 006 


19,333,185   13,046,143 
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The  decrease  is  accounted  for  in  the  one  item  of  flax  alone,  1,062,- 
227  bushels,  valued  at  $619,14:2,  having  been  exported  in  1915,  com- 
pared Avith  6,186,191  bushels  in  1911,  valued  at  $8,141,017.  There 
"svas  also  a  falling  off  in  exports  of  the  following  items:  $l:ir),8.')l  in 
oats,  $839,726  in  hams  and  pork,  $235,609  in  hogs,  $101,676  in  but- 
ter, $88,921  in  screenhigs,  $19,110  in  bran,  $53,287  m  horses,  $31,659 
in  lath,  $31,501  in  pulpwofKl,  and  $13,916  in  eggs. 

The  increases  were:  $1,167,177  in  cattle,  $811,266  in  lumber,  $582,- 
886  in  newsprint  paper,  $111,710  in  raw  furs,  $170,301  in  flour, 
$160,135  in  fish,  $121,919  in  scrap  metals,  $157,656  in  dressed  beef, 
$61,625  in  salted  hides,  $11,807  in  middlings,  $35,677  in  rye,  $32,161 
in  wheat,  $31,355  in  automobiles,  $28,330  m  household  goods,  $101,- 
459  in  wool,  and  $16,932  in  senega  root. 

The  apparent  increase  in  the  expoi-t  of  raw  furs  is  misleading,  for 
the  reason  that  this  item  was  included  under  "  miscellaneous  "  in  the 
declared  export  return  for  1914. 

The  increased  consumption  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United 
States  has  l>een  profitable  to  the  paper  mills  in  this  Province,  and  this 
product  will  be  exported  in  even  larger  quantities  during  1916. 

Every  pound  of  wool  that  could  be  boiig'nt  in  the  western  mar- 
kets was  sliipped  to  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  demand 
for  this  product  in  the  knitting  mills  of  the  West.  There  are  four 
knitting  factones  located  in  Winnipeg  and  10  farther  west,  with  a 
total  annual  consumption  of  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  yarn,  which 
is  imported  mainly  from  the  Liverpool  market. 

Exports  to  United  States  from  Saskatchewan. 

The  establishment  of  a  consulate  at  Regina  naturally  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  volume  of  exports  through  this  consulate  general, 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  liaving  heretofore  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  office.  From  August  5  to  December  31,  1915, 
during  which  period  the  invoices  covering  shipments  from  that 
Province  to  the  United  States  were  consulated  in  Regina,  the  value 
declared  was  over  $1,101,327.  The  principal  items  were:  Cattle, 
$451,716;  wheat,  $200,754;  lumber,  $93,753;  flour,  $55,377;  reground 
oathulls,  $58,303;  and  wool,  $45,767. 

Clearing  House  Returns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  clearing-house  returns  of  Canadian 
cities  during  the  past  two  years: 


City. 

1914 

1915 

City. 

1914 

1915 

Montreal 

.52,631,354,501 

2,013,055,064 

1,370,960,806 

100,260,107 

148,934,586 

78,001,844 
420,351,718 
121.663,272 
165,873,241 
209, 662,  .599 

86,021,2.36 
201,669,873 

.?2, 628, 122, 428 

1,8.85,956,2.57 

1,530,683,124 

104,414,585 

151,420,271 

76, 468, 267 
281,575,949 

76, 677, 926 
158,  .325, 906 
21 1,636,  .520 

89, 774,  7S7 
169, 75S,  599 

Edmonton 

$157,308,683 
98,205,5.35 
26,397,457 
21,218,029 
59,314,941 
28, 669,. 309 
45, 846, 351 
38,698,454 
18,2.84,692 
19, 768, 862 

$105,8,34,951 
87  12''  604 

Toronto 

Re'-"iua. ... 

Wlnnipe? 

27  132  173 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Lethbrids;e 

19  740  218 

Hamilton 

50  146  841 

St.  Jolin,  New  Bnms- 

'  Brantford 

26,640,280 
42  634  319 

wick 

Vancouver 

Fort  William 

New  Westminster... 
Medicine  Uat 

Total.. 

24's4o'905 

Victoria 

13,4tJO,081 
13,503,194 

Quebec 

Ottawa 

London 

8,062,124,760 

7  775  870  185 

Calgary.. 
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Import  Trade  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  $31,G77,886  in  the  A^aliie  of  the  imports 
into  the  three  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sankatchewan,  and  Alberta 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Marcli  31,  1915,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports into  the  three  Provinces  for  the  two  fiscal  years: 


Ports. 


MANITOBA. 


Brandon 

E  nierson 

Gretna 

Portage  la  Prairie. 
Winnipeg 


Total. 


BASKATCHEWAN. 


Moose  Jaw 

Nortli  Portal. 
Priuco  Albert. 


1914 


$1,935,45S 

1,588,093 

431,168 

7(i5,3S3 

41,733,292 


4(),  453, 394 


2,625,210 
2,509,142 


1915 


SI,  302, 

1,142, 

216, 

645, 

2G,640, 


29,847,647 


1,  825, 

1,351, 

222, 


Ports. 


BASKATCHEWAN— Contd. 


Retina 

Saskatoon . 


Total. 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Let';l'ridge. .. 
Medicine  Hat. 

Total... 


1914 


$4,559,079 
4,574,586 


14,268,017 


9, 203, 423 
7,365,010 
1,739,401 


18,307,834 


1915 


S2, 195, 036 
1,956,104 


,550,417 


4,672,686 

3, 79S,  375 

1,013,196 

409,038 


9,953,295 


Financial  Condition  of  Manitoba — Raili-oad  Construction. 

The  position  of  Manitoba  is  sound  financially,  with  assets  of 
nearly  $()4,000,000,  or  a  surplus  above  liabilities  of  over  $33,000,000. 
The  estimates  of  expenditure  for  1916  amount  to  $0,528,060,  while 
the  estimated  receipts  reach  $0,371,701. 

Of  the  new  mileage  of  railroad  constructed  and  under  construc- 
tion in  the  Dominion,  80  per  cent  is  located  in  the  western  Prov.- 
inces.  The  railway  mileage  in  operation  in  Manitoba  at  present  is 
4,4  Pi. 

The  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  and  municipalities 
have  gi\en  liberall}^  to  railways,  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
has  not  been  behind  in  its  guaranties  and  subsidies.  Up  to  June  30 
last  the  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  had  authorized  guar- 
anties on  railway  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $406,259,105,  as  follows: 
Dominion,  $188,905,003;  Manitoba,  $25,221,580;  Alberta,  $55,810,450; 
Saskatchewan.  $41,025,000;  Ontario,  $7,800,000;  British  Columbia, 
$80,302,072;  New  BrunsAvick,  $0,003,000;  and  Quebec,  $392,000. 

Work  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

Steel  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  was  laid  the  beginning  of  1916 
for  a  distance  of  242  miles  from  The  Pas  (Manitoba),  a  weekly  train 
service  being  operated  over  this  section.  The  material  for  the  bridge 
at  Kettle  Rapids  was  to  be  taken  overland  and  the  bridge  at  Manitou 
Ripids  over  the  Nelson  River  was  expected  to  be  completed  about 
ISIarch  1.  When  these  two  bridges  are  completed  the  engineers  expect 
to  make  fast  time  on  the  remainder  of  the  construction  to  the  bay. 
Barring  accidents,  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  the  trip  to  Hudson  Bay  by  the  fall  of  1916. 

The  harbor  and  dock  works  construction  has  been  delayed  by 
unusual  obstacles  to  such  an  extent  that  these  improvements  will  not 
be  completed  at  the  time  the  railway  is  in  operation;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  terminals,  docks,  and  elevators  will  be  ready  by  the 
fall  of  1917,  so  that  the  Hudson  Bay  route  will  be  in  a  position  to 
handle  its  share  of  the  western  grain  crops. 
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The  company  constructing  the  Edmonton,  Dimvegan  &  British 
Columbia  Kaihvay  announce  that  340  miles  of  i-ailway  north  of  Ed- 
monton are  to  be  ballasted  this  year.  Three  passenger  trains  will  be 
run  each  way  per  week  between  Edmonton  and  Peace  River  Crossing, 
starting  April  1.  Three  passenger  trains  will  be  run  each  way  per 
week  between  Edmonton  and  Spirit  Eiver  and  Grande  Prairie  by 
August  1. 
Steel  Bridge  to  be  Constructed — Lumber  Cut. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  big  steel  bridge  over  the  Peace 
River  at  Peace  River  Crossing.  It  will  include  a  traffic  deck,  and 
the  total  cost  will  be  about  $750,000.  The  bridge  will  enable  the  line 
of  the  Central  Canada  Railway  Co.  to  be  continued  westward.  One 
hundred  miles  are  guaranteed  by  the  provincial  government;  50  miles 
are  constructed  to  Peace  River  Crossing,  and  the  remaining  50  miles 
have  been  located  to  the  Waterhole  district. 

By  the  end  of  the  present  winter  the  total  mileage  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: E.  D.  &  B.  C.  main  line  to  Spirit  River,  357  miles;  Grande 
Prairie  branch,  60  miles;  Central  Canada,  from  McLennan  to  Peace 
River,  50  miles;  and  A.  &  G.  W.,  250  miles. 

These  roads  were  all  built  under  the  guarantee  policy  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  and  run  through  districts  badly  in  need  of  rail- 
way facilities. 

The  Northwest  Lumber  Co.  expects  to  cut  25,000,000  feet  of  luml^er 
during  this  winter,  about  350  men  being  employed.  A  cut  of  10.000,- 
000  feet  is  being  made  near  La  Biche  and  another  cut  of  15,000,000 
feet  near  Sawridge.  The  mill  at  West  Edmonton  will  reopen  about 
the  middle  of  March. 

KENORA  AGENCY. 

Shirments  of  Lumber  and  Products  to  United  States. 

The  consular  agency  at  Kenora,  Ontario,  is  included  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Winnipeg.  The  increased  shipments  of  lumber  and 
its  manufactured  products  to  the  United  States  appear  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  returns  of  that  agency  for  1915,  but  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  one  of  the  large  lumbering  concerns  that  has  been 
located  in  Kenora  for  years  withdrawing  from  the  business  and 
disposing  of  its  entire  product  of  sawed  lumber  to  an  American  firm. 
The  principal  reason  for  withdrawal  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  good  timber  remaining  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  district,  which, 
on  account  of  its  huge  water  surface,  has  been  the  center  of  all  lum- 
bering operations  in  the  district  for  many  years.  It  is  now  realized 
that,  while  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  lighter  growth  of  spruce,  poplar, 
etc.,  the  red  and  white  pine  has  been  practically  all  cut,  with  only  a 
few  years'  reserve  in  sight.  The  Ontario  government  does  no  refor- 
estation work  in  this  district. 

The  pulpwood  industry  is  making  rapid  strides,  practically  the 
entire  product  of  the  Dryden  Timber  &  Power  Co.  (a  pulp-milling 
concern  at  Dryden.  Ontario)  being  absorbed  by  American  paper  and 
composition  manufacturers.  It  is  expected  that  before  long  the  big 
water  power  at  Kenora  (35,000-horsepower  phmt,  now  idle  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  of  International  Falls, 
Minn.)  will  be  available  for  pulp-manufacturing  x^urposes. 
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BUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMEPiCE  REPORTS. 


Shipments  of  Flour  and  Fish. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  of  flour  and  other  products  of  the 
large  mills  in  Kenora  and  KeeAvatin  have  not  been  as  large  as  usual, 
due  to  direct  shipments  to  England  and  other  countries,  the  increase 
in  ocean  freight  rates  from  American  seaports,  and  doubtless  to  a 
lesser  demand  in  the  American  home  market.  There  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  shipments  of  elevator  screening.-;  and  bran. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $15,058  in  the  fish  invoiced  at  the  agency 
for  the  United  States  during  1915.  The  greater  proportion  of  fish 
caught  in  these  waters  finds  its  way  into  American  markets,  where, 
owing  to  increasing  refrigerator  service  by  tlie  railroads,  it  is  de- 
livered in  prime  condition. 

The  Dominion  Government  hatchery  established  at  Kenora  is  doing 
splendid  work,  and  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  a 
decided  increase  in  the  shipments  of  whitefish  and  pickerel. 
Articles  Invoiced  at  Kenora  Agency  for  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  consular 
agency  at  Kenora  for  the  United  States  during  1914  and  1915 : 


Artides. 

1914 

1915 

Arliile.=!. 

1914 

1915 

Fish,  fresh    

847,802 

58, 764 

74,650 

1,640 

113,0,^3 

11,920 

S62, 860 

37, 99S 
11,000 
17, 640 
15, 795 
8,088 

Wood,  and  manufarturcs  of: 
I.atlis       

?25,641 
23-Sr60 

3,8£9 
183,  o:,3 

3,544 

S22,668 
108,366 

I>iiraber.  sawn 

Poles,  telert'onc 

15, 870 

Middlinps                  

Pulp,  ehemi'.  al 

316,563 

ScTceniiijjs,  elevator 

All  other  articles    

21,558 

Total.                        .  . 

758, 3S6 

638, 406 
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